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Army’s extensive educational program for troops 
in inactive theaters opened its doors on the 9th of July 
in buildings which formerly housed a Fascist flying 
school in Florence, Italy. This was the first major 
unit to open in a program which in its entirety 
includes: Study and practical training in thousands 
of unit schools operated within battalions and similar 
military units; training in centralized vocational 
technical schools; study in civilian educational in- 
stitutions; and study in Army university study 
centers. 


Army University Study Centers 

The university study center at Florence was the 
first of three such centers to open. Two others have 
been opened since that time; one at the large modern 
British military school, Shrivenham Barracks, and a 
third in the rich setting of Biarritz, France. 

On July 9 at Florence the scene was rather similar 
to registration day at any American college or univer- 
sity. There were 1,320 registrants on that day. The 
number has increased since then and the center will 
eventually serve 2,200 students. Among the first 
students to register were enlisted men, officers from all 
branches of the service, WAC’s and Army nurses. 
On the first day instructors were busy helping stu- 
dents plan their programs. All were enthusiastic 
about this scholastic interlude in their war. Most of 
those who were registering that day at Florence will 
in all probability appear as students within the next 
few years on American campuses. In Florence and 
in the other schools operating in the program, students 
are refreshing their knowledge in many fields of 
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gram of study now which will carry forward their 
program of education which was interrupted by 
the war. 

Early experience with these soldier students seems 
to indicate increased interest in education to meet 
specific vocational objectives. Initial enrollment in 
the Florence university study center indicated that 
business administration, social science, languages, 
English, journalism, and mathematics would be the 
most popular courses in that order. Agriculture, 
physical sciences, fine arts, biological studies, educa- 
tion, and research courses followed closely. 

The university study centers operate on an 8-week 
period basis. Hence the courses offered are rather 
similar to those of the traditional American summer 
session. Students enroll for three courses, each of 
which meets five times a week. Each student also 
takes one hour of physical education daily which is 
designed to keep the individual in condition for future 
military assignments. 

There is naturally a much greater demand for 
attendance at the unfversity study centers than can 
be met. “Entrance requirements” are in general 
that the individual shall have graduated from high 
school. A high percentage of those who apply for 
admission have already had some college work and a 
considerable number already hold a degree and are 
taking work on the graduate level. For those who 
are unable, because of limited quotas, to secure 
admission to a university center, there are other 
opportunities for study at the college level in the unit 
schools. 


Unit Schools 
The broad base of the whole education program in 
Europe and England is the unit school. Over 1,500 





of these schools are now or soon will be in operation. 
These unit schools operate within the man’s own 
military unit; usually in the battalion of approxi- 
mately 1,000 men or other military unit of similar 
size. The courses of study offered in the unit schools 
are designed to meet the interests and needs of the 
men in the particular group. They may include any 
of over 200 courses ranging all the way from literacy 
training through the courses normally offered in the 
high schools, vocational schools, and junior colleges. 
They include such subjects as auto mechanics, the 
operation of small businesses, English grammar, 
basic mathematics, bookkeeping and accounting, 
algebra, geometry, livestock production, physics, 
English literature, and elementary psychology. 

In addition to regular class instruction, many unit 
schools offer special on-the-job training where equip- 
ment and facilities are available. This type of train- 
ing is given in a wide variety of subjects, including 
such fields as food preparation in the unit mess, 
operation of retail stores with the post exchanges 
serving as the laboratory, and perhaps radio repair. 


Technical Schools 


Beside the university study center and the unit 
school, the Army is operating a number of specialized 
technical schools in connection with the facilities of 
the technical services. Thus a Signal Corps repair 
depot may receive from various units in its area men 
on detached service who come for a stated period of 
time to do intensive study and practice in such fields 
as repair and installation of telephone equipment and 
maintenance of radio equipment. Similarly, a Quar- 
termaster depot may receive men who want to learn 
how to repair shoes or automotive equipment, and a 
medical unit may train a group of men who wish to 
become X-ray technicians. 

A large centralized technical school is now in 
operation at Warton, England. Making use of large, 
modern, well-equipped shops at this great Army 
repair depot, men who in civilian life were skilled 
journeymen in many trades are taking refresher 
courses in their particular fields. Directors of train- 
ing and other supervisors have been brought from 
many American industries to help staff the school. 
These men have been brought over in order to give 
the students information about the wartime ad- 
vances in techniques and processes that have been 
made in their trades while they have been at war. 


Attendance at Foreign Schools and Universities 

In addition to the Army-operated schools, arrange- 
ments have also been made for American military 
personnel to attend certain civilian schools and 


colleges. Courses have been established at such 
centers as Birmingham University, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, the Universities of Durham, Milan, 
Padua, Nancy, Dijon, and Grenoble. Courses in the 
fine arts have been arranged at the College of § 
Cecilia in Italy. Similar arrangements with othe 
recognized European schools are currently being 
made. It is probable that the number of American 
students who will under these arrangements study at 
foreign universities will be far greater than the total 
number who have similar opportunities during a 
decade in peacetime. 


Development of the Program 

The planning for the Army Education Program for 
Inactive Theaters was started long before the first 
American soldier landed on the beaches of Europe, 
The Army off-duty education program has been in 
operation since April 1942. The first step in this 
program was the establishment of the Armed Forces 
Institute. The first offerings of the Institute were 
correspondence courses. At the same time steps were 
taken to develop other instructional material. A 
staff of civilian educators was established under con- 
tract with the American Council on Education to 
select and make necessary revisions of the best avail- 
able textbooks. The staff eventually developed 
text materials for over 200 standard courses ranging 
from elementary school subjects through a broad 
selection of college subjects. The books with editorial 
changes designed to make them of greater value in 
the military situation have been produced in large 
volume in inexpensive paper bound-editions. 

These instructional materials have been used as 
basic texts in many of the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute correspondence courses. They have also been 
used very widely as textbooks for off-duty study 
groups in which over a million men have participated. 
These carefully selected textbooks, bulwarked with 
instructor-course outlines, library and_ reference 
materials, educational films and film strips, and 
graphic charts, comprise the principal instructional 
materials of the present program in Europe. Over 
4% million of these texts and appropriate quantities 
of other aids were on hand in Europe on VE-day. 


Teaching and Student Personnel 

It is estimated that the Army Education Program 
in the European theater will require more than 
75,000 instructors and administrators for the Unit 
School program. Army personnel records have been 
screened to locate the best qualified personnel. 
Thousands of these instructors and administrators 
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have been and are being trained in special staff 
schools in Italy, France, and England. These staff 
schools have been in operation in some instances for 
overayear. During the fighting in Europe men were 
in many instances drawn out of the battle line, 
trained for 2-week periods in the operation of the 
Army Education Program and then returned to their 
units. As a result of this advance training the 
program was able to come into being rapidly as soon 
as the change of the military situation after defeat 
of the enemy left men with time on their hands. 
Members of civilian faculties in the United States 
assisting in the university centers include John Dale 
Russell, the University of Chicago; Elmer T. Peter- 
son, State University of Iowa; Dr. Julian Boatman, 
United States Department of Agriculture; James R. 
Hawkinson, Northwestern University; and Dean 
Luther T. Mott, University of Missouri. More than 
350 additional educators have been selected for 
instructional duties at these centers, and approxi- 
mately 200 civilian technicians have been employed 


to assist at the Centralized Technical School. 
retain their civilian status. 

The planning for this program at War Department 
and theater headquarters level has been by highly 
qualified professional educators commissioned for 
this purpose. They have been assisted by other 
educators already in the service who have been 
reassigned from other duties in order that the Army 
could take advantage of their professional qualifi- 
cations. 

The total enrollment of the Army Education 
Program in the European and Mediterranean thea- 
ters will probably exceed 1 million who would 
otherwise have waited many months in a foreign 
country bored and unoccupied. This program will 
provide them an opportunity to prepare for a better 
postwar world. As General Eisenhower recently 
said, “The Army is promising no miracle in this 
education program. The Army is simply doing 
what it can to assist its soldiers in preparing to face 
the challenges of civilian life.” 


All 





The Student War Loans Program 


By Roy W. Bixler* 


HE Student War Loans Program was one of 

five essential wartime programs administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The others were: 
Engineering, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing, admininistered by the Division of Higher 
Education; Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers and Food Production War Training, 
both administered by the Vocational Education 
Division; and Visual Aids for War Training, admin- 
istered by a special emergency division of the Office 
of Education. The Student War Loans Program 
was administered by the Division of Higher 
Education. 


Origin and Purpose of the Program 

The Student War Loans Program had its birth 
in the recognition by the colleges and universities 
and by the Federal Government of the need for 
financial aid to advanced students in technical and 





*Since February 1945 Dr. Bixler has been acting director of the 
Student War Loans Program, U. S. Office of Education. The 
director of the program from the beginning until February 1945 
was Kendric N. Marshall, who is now assistant chief of the Far 
Eastern Division in charge of the China Branch, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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professional fields who were called upon in the spring 
of 1942 to accelerate their education and training. 
Early in that year it became evident that the Nation 
would require a greatly increased output of trained 
manpower in medicine, engineering, and other 
scientific and professional fields. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Army and the Navy, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, which had been 
established by Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
in December 1941, the colleges and universities and 
the professional schools inaugurated an accelerated 
program which reduced holiday periods to the 
minimum and eliminated the long summer vacation. 
One of the results of acceleration was to place a 
heavy financial burden upon the large number of 
students who customarily utilized the summer vaca- 
tion to earn a part of their college expenses. It was 
proposed, therefore, that a program of Federal aid 
to students be established. - 


The Legislative Response 

The Congress responded in July 1942 by appro- 
priating $5,000,000 for loans to students in the fields 
of engineering, physics, chemistry, medicine (in- 





cluding veterinary medicine), dentistry, and phar- 
macy. The general provisions of the act are: (1) The 
loans were not to exceed tuition and fees plus $25 a 
month for maintenance, nor $500 to any one student 
during any 12-month period; (2) simple interest was 
to be charged at 2% percent per annum; (3) after 
graduation the borrower was to accept employment 
approved by the War Manpower Commission and 
continue in such employment for the duration of the 
war; (4) loans were to be canceled on induction of the 
borrower into the armed forces through the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, before graduation 
and on proof of death or total and permanent dis- 
ability; (5) the agency negotiating a loan (college or 
university) was to be responsible for collections; and 
(6) the program was to be administered under regula- 
tions promulgated by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and approved by the chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

The regulations established on this authority added 
the following important provisions: (1) That the re- 
payment of the loan be in four equal annual install- 
ments of principal plus accrued interest, beginning 1 
year after graduation; and (2) that all such payments 
be deferred during the period of military service of 
the borrower. 


Administration of the Act 

During the summer of 1942 the U. S. Office of 
Education completed arrangements for putting the 
program into effect at the beginning of the academic 
year of 1942-43. The regulations established under 
the authority of the act limited participation in the 
program to degree-granting institutions which con- 
ducted standard accelerated programs in the ap- 
proved fields, and which had an enrollment in each 
field of at least 10 full-time students within 2 years of 
graduation. This regulation was later rescinded for 
the field of physics because of relatively small en- 
rollments in it. 

Provision was made for any qualified institution to 
submit a plan for participation in the program. This 
plan included information as to how acceleration was 
to be achieved, a description of its regular student 
loan program, and an estimate of the number of 
students that would need loans and the amount of 
money that would be required in each of the ap- 
proved fields. The plan was reviewed by the U. S. 
Office of Education and approved if it was evident 
that the need for funds was present and the institu- 
tion was prepared for effective administration of the 
program under the terms of the act. On approval, 
the president of the institution was asked to designate 








an institutional representative, and an allotment of 
funds was made. 

From this point, in harmony with the regular 
policy of the U. S. Office of Education to decentralize 
functions which can be carried out by local instity. 
tions, the responsibility for administration of the 
program was delegated largely to the institutional 
representatives. Without prior approval by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, they selected the 
students to receive loans, determined the amount of 
the loans, advanced the money to students, and are 
now collecting repayments of principal and interest, 
The reporting required was reduced to the minimum 
consistent with complete and accurate accounting for 
funds. Institutions are not held financially respons- 
ble for the funds loaned to students. The institu. 
tional representatives are expected, however, to 
exercise the same degree of diligence in the approval 
of loans, and in collections, that they practice in the 
administration of their own institutional loan funds, 
The only limitation placed upon the institutional 
representatives in the administration of individual 
loans is a reservation of the right of the Commissioner 
of Education to nullify a loan found to have been 
granted illegally. 


Amounts Loaned 

In the fiscal year of 1943, for which the appropria- 
tion was originally made, a total of 11,081 students, 
in 286 colleges and universities, received loans which, 
according to the records as of June 30, 1945, amounted 
to $2,941,303, making the average loan in that year 
$263. Medical students received 3,867 loans, 36 
percent of the total, and $1,163,754, which was 
41 percent of the total amount loaned. Engineering 
students were next, with 4,066 loans, 37 percent of 
the total, and $934,249, which was 32 percent of the 
total loaned. The number of loans and the amounts 
received by the other fields were: Dentistry, 1,217 
loans and $362,955; chemistry, 835 loans and 
$202,895; pharmacy, 438 loans and $112,698; vet- 
erinary medicine, 394 loans and $107,022; and 
physics, 264 loans and $57,729. 

As a result of conditions that developed after the 
inauguration of the program, such as the lowering 
of the draft age and the establishment of Army and 
Navy training programs in the colleges and univer 





sities, with participants on Army and Navy pay rolls, 
the need for loans was sharply reduced. Therefore, 
the Congress decided not to continue the program in 
1944, except to provide funds needed by those who 
had taken loans in 1943 to finish their accelerated 
programs. For this purpose, the Congress re 




















appropriated the unused balance of the original 
$5,000,000. Because of the restriction of loans to 
previous borrowers, losses from graduat:ons, and 
constant attrition to the armed forces, the number 
of eligible students was greatly reduced in 1944, so 
that only 1,567 of the 1943 borrowers received addi- 
tional funds during thé year. The amount loaned to 
these students was $417,094,increasing the average 
loan for the 2 years to $291. 


Miscellaneous Statistics 


The average age of Student War Loans borrowers, 
at the beginning of the academic year in which the 
loan was made, was 23 years and 2 months. The 
average income of the fathers of these students was 
$1,900 a year, and there were two children of 
school age in the family, including the borrower. 
The average borrower was earning $203 a year 
toward his own expenses, was receiving $116 from 
his parents, and was borrowing $100 a year before 
a Student War Loan became available to him. 
From Student War Loans he borrowed an additional 
$263. Therefore, the amount of money available 
for the expenses of the average Student War Loans 
borrower was $682, of which 39 percent was from 
the Student War Loans program. 


The loans of 229 students have been canceled in 
accordance with the cancellation provision in the 
act. The amount of canceled loans is less than 2 
percent of the total amount loaned. Despite the 
fact that borrowers have 4 years after graduation 


to repay their loans, 1,026 of them, about 9 percent 
of all borrowers, have already paid in full 


Contribution of the Program 


The program has made a contribution to the nation 
at war. Institutional representatives have often 
testified to its value, and many students who have 
been benefited by it have written to the U. S. 
Office of Education in appreciation of the help the 
loans have been to them. The contribution has 
been especially significant in medicine and dentistry, 
where expenses of education to students are relatively 
high. 

The coverage of the program is indicated by the 
relation of the number of students receiving loans 
in the several fields to the total students graduating. 
The percents of borrowers to graduates were: 
Veterinary medicine, 36; medicine, 34; dentistry, 32; 
physics, 14; engineering, 13; pharmacy, 12; and 
chemistry, 8. 

The men who were aided by this program, more 
than 11,000 of them, were in a position where the 
amount of time saved by the acceleration of their 
educational programs sent them into the service of 
their country earlier and better prepared, and with a 
quality of morale that is generated by the satisfac- 
tion of having a job completed without interruption. 
Furthermore, many of these men, by virtue of their 
completed training, were favorably situated to be 
regarded as key men of the nation and thus were 
saved for the type of services for which they had 
prepared. 





Proposed Plan for the Coordinated Control 
of Public Education in Alabama 


HE Alabama Educational Survey Commission 
has recently made a far-reaching recommenda- 
tion for the reorganization of educational administra- 
tion in the State.* Concerning this matter it said: 


Present Status 

“The administration and supervision of public 
education in Alabama should be a single function 
under a single board. The constitution provides 
that the State Superintendent of Education shall 





*Public Education in Alabama: A Report of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Survey Commission. Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1945, pp. 33-37. 
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have supervision of the public schools, and the 
legislature has provided that the direction and con- 
trol of the public-school system shall be vested in 
the State Board of Education. The State Superin- 
tendent is elected by popular vote and is ineligible 
to succeed himself. ‘The Governor, who is ex officio 
Chairman of the Board, appoints the members of 
the Board with the approval of the Senate. The 
elementary and secondary schools and the State 
teachers colleges, the State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Institute for Negroes, and some of the special 
agencies of education are under the supervision and 
control of the State Board and the Superintendent, 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the University 
of Alabama have constitutional boards; Alabama 
College has a statutory board. Members of the 
boards of Alabama College and Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute are appointed by the Governor 
with the approval of the Senate. The Board of the 
university elects its own trustees subject to confir- 
mation by the Senate. Alabama now has 6 of the 
18 members on the Board of Tuskegee Institute 
appointed by the Governor with the approval of 
the Senate, 1 member of this board being the State 
Superintendent, ex officio. 


Administration Should be Reorganized 


“This complex and complicated structure has 
caused inefficiency, friction, and ill will. Proper 
assignment of functions to the respective agencies 
and institutions has been impossible. There 1s not 
enough uniformity in accounting among the different 
institutions to permit evaluation of educational needs 
in terms of actual cost. State finance officials are 
to be commended for their efforts to achieve a more 
realistic analysis of educational needs, but regardless 
of how capable the State Department of Finance 
may be in its personnel and direction, under the 
present system no official could evaluate properly 
the educational needs. The institutions of higher 
education have to compete for funds not only with 
one another, but with the elementary and secondary 
groups as well. 


* * * * * 


“The history of the past is so obvious, the needs 
of the present are so overwhelming, and the challenge 
of the future is so great that the organization of 
public education in Alabama must be established on 
a solid and constructive basis. The establishment of 
a mere bureaucracy in Montgomery will not answer 
the need. The success of any type of administration 
depends upon its leadership, its wise use of authority, 
and its ability to inspire confidence and cooperation. 
The identity and responsibility of the local school 
systems and the institutions of higher education 
which are to be maintained must be preserved. 
Academic freedom, which involves security of posi- 
tion and the privilege of teaching the truth, and the 
right of local administrators and faculties to deal 
with matters of academic organization and proce- 
dure, must be maintained. All agencies and insti- 
tutions of public education worthy of tax support 
must inculcate sound principles of scholarship and 
learning in the young people of Alabama who are 
served by them. Continuous study of the educa- 
tional program must be maintained for the informa- 


tion of the Governor, the legislature, and educational 
leadership. Education must be separate from up 
wholesome political influences, but educational 
leaders must have a proper and wholesome relation. 
ship with other public officials. Wasteful duplica. 
tion and friction must be eliminated. Some central] 
agency must be charged with the duty of seeing that 
the present development of higher education for 
Negroes is not permitted to result in State support 
of too many institutions with all the related problems 
that have arisen in higher education for white sty. 
dents. The junior-college movement must not be 
permitted to develop unwisely as it has in some 
States; Alabama already has too many institutions 
of higher education, some of which are trying to do 
too many things. 

“All appropriations for educational purposes 
should be made to a single agency capable of under. 
standing educational values and programs, and 
requests to the legislature for these appropriations 
should come from this central agency. All requests 
for educational appropriations should be subject to 
careful scrutiny by an independent unit responsible 
to the Governor and the legislature. This would 
enable the establishment of an educational budget in 
proper relationship to the ability of Alabama to 
finance education along with other important State 
services. The central agency would not relieve the 
Governor, the legislature, and the educational leaders 
of all the problems associated with education, but it 
would enable them to handle this part of the people’s 
business much more effectively. Public officials must 
keep close to education, for they are the representa- 
tives chosen by the people to conduct the affairs of 
state. 


Recommended Reorganization 

“The Commission recommends that the constitu- 
tion be amended to establish a single board of educa- 
tion with authority over all public education sup- 
ported by funds appropriated by the legislature. 
This board should appoint as its chief executive a 
qualified educator who should be the head of a pro 
fessional staff competent to deal with the many 
phases of public education. This chief executive 
officer should have such responsibility and qualifica- 
tions as to make the position command the highest 
salary of any official in public education in Alabama. 
His tenure should be continuous so long as he dis 
charges his duties faithfully and efficiently, and his 
salary should be determined by the board. 

“The proposed board of education should be com- 
posed of nine members appointed by the Governot 
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and approved by the Senate. Each member should 
serve nine years, and the term of one member 
should expire each year. The board should be 
composed of representative citizens of Alabama. 
Professional educators should not be members of this 
board and there should be no ex officio members. 
Not more than two persons who have attended any 
one institution of higher education in Alabama, and 
not more than two representatives of any one pro- 
fession or group should serve on the board at the 
same time. Members of the board should be re- 
quired to attend meetings or resign. ‘The members 
of the first board should be appointed as follows: 
Four by the Governor with the approval of the 
Senate, two by the present State Board of Education, 
and one each by the boards of Alabama College, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the University 
of Alabama. The constitutional amendment should 
prevent any Governor from being able to appoint 
more than four members of the board during one 
term of office and the principle of academic freedom 
should be incorporated. The board of education 
should have all of the power which normally belongs 
to an agency with such great responsibility.” 


Personnel of the Survey 

The Commission, of which President Hubert 
Searcy of Huntingdon College was chairman, was 
appointed by the Governor in 1943. The director 
of research was Maurice F. Seay, director of the 
Bureau of School Service and head of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, University of 
Kentucky, and the assistant director was John A. 
Dotson, director of curriculum and research, Louis- 
ville, Ky. A group of 6 consultants and 11 specialists 
participated in the survey, and 14 committees of 
citizens of Alabama assisted in assembling the in- 
formation. 





Student Housing at the University of Missouri 

The following statement from the University of 
Missouri discusses a question that is of considerable 
interest in many colleges and universities at present 
as they plan their building programs. It was pre- 
pared by a special subcommittee of the committee on 
university policy. 

“Recommendation: That residence halls sufficient 
to house the entire freshman class should be con- 
structed at the earliest possible date. 


Need for Residence Halls 


“The need for residence halls is the paramount 
need of the university in the extracurricular field. 
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During the period preceding the war, when the 
enrollment reached 5,600 students, all available 
housing facilities were in use. Many students were 
forced to accept undesirable living quarters, often 
hazardous to health, at the unreasonably high costs 
resulting from the shortage. ‘Today housing facil- 
ities in private homes and fraternity houses are not 
more extensive than before the war, and they may 
have been curtailed as some of the old rooming 
houses have fallen into disuse. It is certain that the 
lack of housing facilities in Columbia is a serious 
obstacle to further growth of the university. Should 
the enrollment reach the anticipated figure of 7,500 
students during the postwar years, the question of 
housing may well become the institution’s greatest 
problem. 


Benefits From Residence Halls 

“The University should provide its students with 
healthful, comfortable living quarters and whole- 
some food at the lowest possible cost. This 
method of subsidization is preferable to the extensive 
use of student loan funds and should reduce the need 
for direct financial assistance. 

“A properly supervised system of residence halls 
will have a highly beneficial effect on the mortality 
rate of the freshman classes. Scholastic accomplish- 
ment will be enhanced; a university consciousness 
will be developed to an extent not known for many 
years. The physical health of the student will cer- 
tainly be improved by living in adequate quarters 
with a proper dietary regime. These benefits may 
be anticipated with complete confidence. Studies 
on the scholastic success of residence hall students 
support this opinion. The Student Health Service 
and other authorities strongly emphasize the bene- 
ficial effect of group living on health. 

‘Another important effect of the residence hall 
system is the elimination, or minimization, to a con- 
siderable degree, of social and psychiatric problems 
based on social stratification, discrimination, and 
isolation which are especially prevalent in the group 
struggling under financial handicaps. 

“Residence halls contribute greatly to education 
in an even more direct fashion. The experience of 
living together, of developing study groups, self- 
governing units and cooperative activities, is a 
democratizing and educational factor that should be 
strongly emphasized. 

“The residence hall system, with its faculty super- 
vision, provides a basis for better advising of students 
in the planning of curricula. It requires personal 
contacts between faculty members and students 





that should result in improved faculty-student rela- 
tions. ‘The unfortunate tendency to develop highly 
impersonal, mass-production methods of instruction, 
nearly inevitable in a large institution, can be neu- 
tralized in the residence hall. The interest of the 
university in the social and physical welfare of its 
students will strike a responsive chord among par- 
ents, and will certainly encourage matriculation 
from the large sector that considers dormitory life a 
desirable factor in education. 


Cost to Students 

“Tn general, the residence halls of most neighboring 
universities were conceived and are operated on a 
more expensive scale than is envisioned for the 
University of Missouri. It is true that their demands 
for quarters have exceeded the supply, even at costs 
ranging from $42.50 to $54 per month, but much of 
the social value of the system is lost if its cost 
excludes the student group most in need of the ad- 
vantages. 

“A factor contributing to the high cost in each 
institution is the necessity for amortizing the capital 
investment. A strong case can be developed for the 
establishment of a residence-hall system with State 
appropriations if the plan is based on low cost to the 
student. The student should be charged with main- 
tenance, but the capital outlay should not be borne 
by a few generations of students. 


Ultimate Goal 

“The ultimate goal should be housing for the 
entire student body. The advantages of the system 
are desirable for all. However, it is believed that 
the freshmen would be benefited most by the 
supervision that would assist in bridging the gap 
between high school and college. This proposal to 
provide housing for freshmen is but the first step. 
Once established, the demand from students and 
parents for university housing in the succeeding 
years will result in rapid expansion.” 





Increased Federal Appropriations for Cooper- 
ative Extension Work 


In accordance with the Bankhead-Flannagan Act, 
recently approved, the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935) 
has been amended by adding a new section which 
authorizes additional annual appropriations, begin- 
ning with $4,500,000 and increasing to $12,500,000 
in 3 years, “for the purpose of paying the expenses of 
cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, including technical and educational 


assistance to farm people in improving their standards 








of living, in developing individual farm and home 
plans, better marketing and distribution of farm 
products, work with rural youth in 4-H Clubs and 
older out-of-school youth, guidance of farm people in 
improving farm and home buildings, development of 
effective programs in canning, food preservation, and 
nutrition, and for the necessary printing and distri- 
bution of information in connection with the fore. 
going.” 

Of the amount apprepriated each year, the sum of 
$500,000 is to be allotted among the States and the 
Territory of Hawaii ‘fon the basis of special needs 
due to population characteristics, area in relation to 
farm population, or other special problems,” as 
determined by the Secretary cf Agriculture. The 
remainder of the annual appropriation is to be paid 
to the several States and the Territory of Hawaii on 
a farm population basis. 

The original basic legislation providing for co- 
operative extension work is the Smith-Lever Act 
(1914). Supplementary legislation has increased 
the appropriations and expanded somewhat the 
functions of extension work. Small appropriations 
have been added for cooperative extension work in 
farm forestry. ‘The most recent large increase in 
Federal appropriations for this function had been 
made through the Bankhead-Jones Act (1935). For 
the current year the Federal appropriation for 
cooperative extension work is $23,406,840.06. 
Practically all of this money must be matched by the 
States and Territories participating in the appropria 
tions. 





Veterans’ Plans Revealed to Counselors 


According to a report released by the Adjutant 
General’s Office, a total of 135,420 veterans were 
separated from the Army during June 1945: 27,855 
at hospitals and 107,565 at separation centers. 
Counselors at hospitals and separation centers pro 
vided assistance to 83.2 percent of these veterans. 
They gave assistance concerning training and educa- 
tion to 8.1 percent of all veterans separated. 


Of the veterans who revealed definite plans to 


counselors at— 


Hospitals 
and 
, Hos- Separation Separa- 
pitals centers tion 
(per- (per- centers 
cent) cent) (percent) Plan to— 
35.0 27. 3 29.0 Return to their old jobs. 
28. 1 42. 1 38.9 Seek new jobs. 
14:5 7.7 8.6 Engage in full-time training of 
education. 
10. 2 11.6 11.3 Engage in part-time training of 
education. 
7.5 4.9 5.5 Operate a business of their own. 
hed 6.4 6.7 Engage in farming. 
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A sizable proportion of the veterans were un- 
certain as to future plans: (a) 16.3 of those separated 
at hospitals; (b) 13.7 percent of those separated at 
separation centers; and (c) 14.2 of those separated at 
hospitals and at separation centers. 





Unique Basis for Tuition Fees 


The National University of Colombia, which en- 
rolled some 3,000 students in 1944, employs a unique 
basis for charging tuition fees.* These fees are 
based on the income of the student or his family. 


They are: 
Income (pesos) Tuition (pesos) 
RGCRCREN oe os coicencdenneueutureowes 30 
De iibtiiveninnk cnddimensdosmantindl 40 
se cd ee 5 ec adeokedeee 50 
PLS | Et ee ne nee oa 60 
POO Ne Seis a ieee aisunone ow dadne acta 80 
WE Nie ks ScccasioaseQeceute 100 
Lt) | a a See 125 
NE TIEN Satire ca Sceeias cncatewnewddd 150 
POND Sik tecdbidne cictn came he de 175 
0 | Se ee ee oe eee 200 
S| ER ee nl eee eee 225 
TUMOR I oe cwibecdawneciicduemaudcous 250 
I a edhe seein 280 
bo ee Saree ere 310 
Dy es is edb exboucuke 350 
BEG) A in docdcianntakctinsdedie 400 


Families with two children enrolled are allowed 
a 10 percent reduction on the second fee; those with 
three children enrolled are allowed a 20 percent re- 
duction on the third fee. Students from other Latin 
American Republics or Spain pay the minimum 
regardless of income. Fees are the same in all 
schools except the fine arts, music, and nursing, in 
which schools they are one-third of the regular fees. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Institute of Aviation Psychology 

Kept secret, because of its vital wartime im- 
portance, until the present time, information was 
teleased recently on the Institute of Aviation 
Psychology, established at the University of Ten- 
hessee in 1943. The first and only one in existence, 
the Institute grew out of the need for training 
effectively the thousands of airplane pilots necessary 


——$—— 
*Cf. The Universities of Colombia, by Katherine Lenore Morgan. 
Washington, D.C., Pan American Union, 1945 (mimeo.), p. 37-38. 
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for war service, and the belief that a scientific 
method of selecting and training would reduce very 
materially airplane accidents due to pilot error. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, which in 1939 
had undertaken the job of training thousands of 
civilian pilots, sought the aid of the National Re- 
search Council in the development of a program. 
It created Committees on Selection and Training 
Aircraft Pilots at several universities. Through 
these committees, a few basic facts on which to base 
a competent training program were brought together. 
Finally, the National Research Council proposed 
that a permanent agency be established to serve as 
a center for the various committee movements and 
as a laboratory for putting the theories into prac- 
tice. The University of Tennessee was, in Decem- 
ber 1943, selected as suchacenter. Here the theories 
and opinions receive thorough examination and ex- 
perimentation before they are accepted or rejected, 
new procedures are sought, and every effort is made 
to perfect new devices to give the pilot absolute 
control over his plane. The staff consists of both 
scientists and aviators. 

The Institute maintains a flight training course at 
the Knoxville airport, for which 18 planes are avail- 
able. Six carefully selected aviation instructors 
are employed, and use is made of some $100,000 
worth of equipment. Students in the course are 
volunteers from the Knoxville area. Men and 
women from 15 to 60 years of age have been included 
in the training program. Each student is given 80 
hours of ground instruction and 35 hours of flight 
without cost, in exchange for his cooperation in 
the project. 


Rhodes War Service Scholarships 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees, has announced that 32 Rhodes 
Scholarships have been specially designated for the 
benefit of war veterans and will soon be available for 
award. The scholarships provide for 2 or 3 years 
of study at Oxford University and carry an annual 
stipend of £400. They will be open to all service- 
men who have been in uniform a full year and who 
possess the necessary qualifications. One year of 
college work, instead of two as required for the 
regular Rhodes Scholarships, will be accepted. Also, 
the maximum age limit of 25 will be waived, and 
married as well as single men will be eligible. 

Award of the standard form of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, suspended since 1939, also will be resumed. 
As formerly, 32 scholarships with an annual value of 
£400 will be available each year. 











Employment Experience for School Counselors 

At the instance of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Temple University, in Phila- 
delphia, and the University of Pittsburgh, in Pitts- 
burgh, offered during the past summer a 6-week 
course for school counselors. “* * * designed 
to develop through first-hand experience in employ- 
ment under regular working conditions, an under- 
standing of the circumstances of employment and 
the problems, points of view and interests of workers 
and management, for the more effective guidance of 
youth while in school and the more effective bridging 
of the gap between school and employment,” the 
course was Offered in cooperation with a number of 
commercial and industrial establishments in the two 
cities. It consisted of regular full-time paid employ- 
ment with one of the cooperating firms, and partici- 
pation in conferences and class instruction held at 
the university outside of working hours throughout 
the 6-week employment period. The conferences 
were used for the interchange of experiences by the 
class members, and were held under the direction of 
a regular instructor of the university, who also super- 
vised the work experience and helped to coordinate 
it with the conferences and class work. 

Each student was required to keep a diary of his 
employment experience, as a basis for an extended 
report to be presented at the conclusion of the 
employment period, outlining significant experiences 
and the inferences derived from them for the im- 
provement of the guidance program. 


Two Women Awarded Nieman Fellowships 
Among the 10 journalists this year studying at 
Harvard University under Nieman Fellowships are 
2 women, the first to whom the fellowships have ever 
been granted. Founded in 1937 “to promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the United 
States and educate persons deemed specially quali- 
fied for journalism,” the fellowships are offered to 
working journalists of at least 5 years’ experience, 
for a full academic year’s study at the university. 


Stevens Evening Graduate Courses 

The Graduate School of Stevens Institute of 
Technology is offering a program of advanced 
evening courses in several fields of engineering leading 
to the degree of master of science. Each course 
covers two semesters of work consisting of one 2-hour 
lecture session, or one 3%-hour laboratory session a 
week for a semester of 16 weeks. The program 
includes the following fields: Mathematics and 
Physical Science; Chemical Engineering and Metal- 
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lurgy; Economics of Engineering; Electrical Engj. 
neering; and Mechanical Engineering. 


University Departments of Public 
Health To Be Accredited 

Looking toward the eventual accrediting of uni- 
versity departments of public health, an investiga. 
tion of those departments is to be made under the 
auspices of the Committee on Professional Education 
of the American Public Health Association. Prof, 
Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, chairman of the 
department of public health at Yale University, 
will be in charge of the investigation. He will be 
assisted by a group of persons experienced in the 
administration of public health, chosen from various 
localities, who will visit and inspect the public 
health departments of the institutions. The data 
gathered through this investigation will be used in 
creating a body to carry on the work of accrediting, 


Modern Construction Course 


at Colorado A. & M. College 


On the assumption that the building trades soon 
will need men trained in the use of new types of 
building materials such as plastics and wood prod- 
ucts, the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is offering a course to prepare men for 
service in this field. The course, called“ Light 
Construction and Marketing,” combines the study 
of engineering subjects, wood products, marketing, 
and business practices. Its purpose is to provide 
a background for employment in estimating and 
constructing on the new modern basis and also for 
marketing the conventional and new types of 
building materials. 


Courses on Operation of Small Business 

Two more institutions will give returning veterans 
an opportunity to learn how to operate a small-scale 
business. The course at Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University was announced in 
Higher Education, June 15. Syracuse University 
will offer a course, sponsored jointly by its College 
of Business Administration and the New York State 
Department of Commerce, beginning October 4. 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology will 
open a course of this type early in January. 

The course at Syracuse will be given once a week 
in the evening over a 15-week period in the School of 
Extension Teaching. Topics covered will range 
from opportunities now current in the business 
field, financing, how to start a business, selection of 
location, equipment and stock to pricing goods and 
services, insurance, legal requirements, taxes, and 
expense control. 
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Business and industrial leaders, bankers, lawyers, 
accountants, real estate men, and others concerned 
with the establishment of a small business, will 
speak on panel discussions at each of the 14 sessions. 
Following the panels there will be question periods, 
when each person registered in the course may 
present problems for which he is seeking solutions. 
The program will be concluded by a summary 
directed by a representative of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and the regional manager of the 
State Department of Commerce. 

In addition to assisting veterans in establishing 
themselves in business, the course is designed also 
to help those already established as well as those 
who wish to enter some allied field in which a knowl- 
edge of business principles will be an aid toward 
advancement. 

The course at Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology is one of a series of noncredit terminal 
courses the college is offering to veterans and other 
mature students. Of 3 months’ duration, the course 
will be under the supervision of the department of 
engineering administration. 





Change in Ban on Conventions 


The War Committee on Conventions of 
the Office of Defense Transportation has is- 
sued new provisions concerning conventions 
and other group meetings. ‘They are: 

State conventions and group meetings 
may be held without the necessity of ob- 
taining committee approval, provided at- 
tendance is confined to persons residing in, 
or engaged in business within the State in 
which the event is held, plus not more than 
25 persons—such as speakers and honored 
guest—from outside the State. 

Trade shows may also be held, after 
clearance with the committee, if attendance, 
exhibits, entries, and exhibitors are drawn 
from within the State where the show is 
held. Applications must still be filed for 
all trade shows. All restrictions on the 
holding of livestock and other animal shows 
have been removed. 

National and regional conventions and 
group meetings still require committee 
approval if the attendance exceeds 150 per- 
sons from outside the State where the event 


is held, 





a 








Other terminal programs offered by the College, 
ranging from 6 months to 2 years, are: The Practical 
Woods Industries School, which began September 
29; Radio and Refrigerator Maintenance and Re- 
pair; Curriculum for Electricians; Machine Drawing 
and Shops; Drafting; Surveying; and Analytical 
Chemistry. 


**School Life’? Returns 

With the close of war, the U. S. Office of Education 
resumed publication of its monthly journal SCHOOL 
LIFE. 

This periodical had been published continuously 
(10 issues each year) since Volume I, No. 1 came 
from the press in August 1918. It was temporarily 
discontinued early in 1942 in order to publish a 
wartime biweekly, EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
which carried current news and reports on war 
activities. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY was 
discontinued with the June 15, 1945, issue. 

SCHOOL LIFE is being issued on its former 
monthly schedule, October through July. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Subscription price is one dollar per year. 
Paid-up subscribers to EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
TORY will receive SCHOOL LIFE for the balance 
of their subscription period. (Renewals should also 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents.) 

The Congress of the United States, in 1867, estab- 
lished the Office of Education to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Terri- 
tories’; to “diffuse such information as shall aid in 
the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems”; and “otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.” SCHOOL 
LIFE serves toward carrying out these purposes. 

Its fields include school administration, secondary 
education, vocational education, elementary educa- 
tion, auxiliary school services, and international 
educational relations. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remutt- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 
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From the U. S. Office of Education 


The Local Board of Education, A Selected Bibli- 
ography, compiled by Andrew H. Gibbs. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
12 p. (Bibliography No. 76.) Free. 

One of the series of “good references” issued occasionally by the 


U. S. Office of Education. Prepared to facilitate and to improve 
the work of local boards of education. 


Residence and Migration of College Students, by 
Fred J. Kelly and Ruth E. Eckert. Washington, 
D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 21 p. 
(Pamphlet No. 98.) 10 cents. 

A study of the residence and migration of students enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning in 1938-39. Includes data from 


1,516 institutions reporting 1,231,210 students. Contains text 
and 10 tables. 


School Census, Compulsory Education, Child Labor: 
State Laws and Regulations, by Maris M. Proffitt and 
David Segel. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 200 p. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 1.) 30 cents. 

A handbook of practices followed in each State relative to the 


school census, compulsory school attendance, and child labor, 
with illustrative examples. 





Pamphlets 
The Mental Hygiene of Higher Learning as the 


Student Sees It, by Lucy Jean Harvey. Purdue 
University, Division of Educational Reference, 
Studies in Higher Education, III, 1945. 71 p. 


75 cents. 


Reports a study of the problem: What differences, if any, 
exist in the working knowledge of mental hygiene possessed by 
various groups of college students? A scale was constructed for 
use with college instructors and students to measure their knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene principles and their attitudes toward 
certain everyday life situations arising in ordinary college life, 
and it was administered to 1,558 students in 7 colleges and 
universities. Results of the use of the scale are reported. 


Opportunities for Higher Education in New York 
State, Part II—Non-Degree-Granting Institutions, 
by Philip A. Cowen. Albany, N. Y., State Educa- 
tion Department, 1945. 77 p. Free. 

A manual for the use of educational counselors; contains a 
wealth of information concerning 137 of the nondegree-granting 
institutions in the State, much of which has not heretofore been 
available. A companion volume (Part I, published in 1944) 


contains similar information for degree-granting institutions and 
junior colleges. 


Proceedings of the Southern Association of College 
and University Business Officers. 1945. 72> p. 
May be had from Gerald D. Henderson, secretary- 


treasurer of the Association, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Free. 





The annual meeting of the Association for 1945 having been 
cancelled, the publication presents much of the subject material 
which would have been presented at the meeting had it been held, 
Contains 10 papers on various topics related to the busines 
management of colleges and universities. 


Transactions and Proceedings of the National 
Association of State Universities in the United States 
of America, edited by Deane W. Malott, secretary. 
treasurer, vol. 43, 1945. 140 p. May be secured 
from Deane W. Malott, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans., for 50 cents. 


Reports the regular annual meeting of the Association in 
Chicago, 1945. Contains papers, addresses, and committee 


reports. 
Books 


Dictionary of Education, edited by Carter V 
Good. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1945. 495 p. $4. 


A dictionary of more than 16,000 technical and professional 
terms in education. The definitions were prepared by more than 
100 specialists and reviewed by some 100 committees, for the 
most part representing national professional organization. Pre 
pared under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September cor 
May, by the United States Office of Education. Its 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the 
Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, chief 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman 
Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 


Publication Office: 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D 


Material may be reprinted from HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION without special permission. It is requested that, 
when excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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